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Educated and philosophical writers, belonging to the
comfortable middle classes, regarded with dismay
the transfer of preponderant political power to the
masses.   They predicted that the  process would
be destructive to the national  stability and   the
maintenance of social order.   Government would
be administered, not in the interest of the whole
community, but in those of the most numerous
and poorest section.   Property would be held at
the mercy of a vast predatory horde for whose
exclusive benefit the laws would be framed ; experi-
ence, knowledge, culture, trained judgment, would
be shouldered out of public life, and their places
taken by credulity, recklessness, and greed.   These
forebodings were not confined to observers of the
more academic and conservative temperament, like
Lord Sherbrooke, Sir James Stephen, Sir Henry
Maine, and Mr. Lecky.*  They were shared to some
extent by Liberal, and even Eadical, advocates of
popular rights, whose affection for the People was
perceptibly tempered   by apprehension.    Bagehot
says frankly, " I am afraid of the ignorant multitude
of the constituencies.7'   Leading men in politics, on
the Liberal side, did not say this so plainly, but that
was what they meant.   It was expected that the
Keform Bill of 1867 would be followed by a great
change, not only in the principles of our public life,
but in its personnel.

Neither result has been manifest. The new
voters showed no greater desire than theii pre-
decessors for sweeping innovations or revolutionary
experiments. Still less is it true to say that the
Democracy has insisted in enthroning its own
* See Lecky, Democracy and Liberty (1898), peusim.